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Books. 


Mary Seymour “Lucas has woven the-facts. of explora- 
tion and discovery, from medieval times onwards, into 
a true and exciting narrative, VAST HORIZONS. 
(10/6 net), with many drawings and coloured maps. 
Ready April. 

ALFRED’S JEWEL (7/6 net ) is a junior historical novel, 
written and illustrated by ALLEN W. SEABY, and ready 
in May. 

EDWARD B. TRACY presents the story of a sea-lion in 
PADDLES (7/6 net), another May publication, 
illustrated in line by Ralph Nelson. 

There are some 80 fictional tales set around aspects of 
natural life in COUNTRYSIDE STORIES (7/6 net) 
by Nancy Stevens. Honor Appleton contributes 
numerous drawings. 

Younger folk, who enjoyed the popular ‘‘ Three Toy- 
makers’’ by URsuta Moray WILLIAMS, wiil be glad to 
have a sequel in MALKIN’S MOUNTAIN (8/6 net), 
illustrated by the author. Ready April. 

Another humorous, colourful book by author-artist 
PereR THORNHILL, is BOSKY GOLDFISH (POET), 
ready in March, at 5/- net. 

Tales for reading to the youngest ones are collected in 
STORIES FOR THE NURSERY SCHOOL (6/- net) 
by Marcarer Kent, illustrated by Honor Appleton, 
and ready in May. 

The above prices are subject to alteration, although it is 
hoped that no changes will be necessary. 


GEORGE G: HARRAP & CO. LTD 
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Reprinting 


The Gentle Shadows 
KATHLEEN WALLACE 


“An excellently-written children’s book about a 
large and pleasant family ”— Good Housekeeping. 
Illustrated by STEVEN SPURRIER. 8s. 6d. 


In the Beginning 
EVA ERLEIGH 
Man’s first adventures in living told with 
simplicity and imagination for young children. 
Illustrated by MARY ADSHEAD. 6s. 


Forthcoming 


Cooking is Fun 
MARJORIE BARON RUSSELL 


Shows that cooking can be a fascinating pastime 
as well as a useful one. Illustrated with drawings 
and photographs. About 6s. 


Six and a Secret 


DERRICK CUTHBERT 
Introducing a new author whom boys and girls 
will find very much to their taste. 

Illustrated by YVONNE POULTON. About 8s. 6d. 


Hakluyt’s Sea Stories 
RONALD SYME 


Great stories of B YH language, with 
the Elizabethan i many fine 
adventurers re- he SIC 2g illustrations. 

told in modern tas About 8s. 6d. 
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THE MAP THAT CAME TO LIFE 
H. J. DEVERSON 


This book combines entertaining reading with a most arresting 
form of visual teaching. Two children undertake a country walk, 
using for the first time an ordnance survey map. An enlarged 
section of the map to show the symbols used, and a full colour 
drawing translating these symbols into'the reality of the country- 
side, appear on each double-spread opening to illustrate the part 
of the walk covered by the story on these two pages, so that 
there is a clear relation between the symbols on the map and 
the actual things the children see around them. The map, 
through Mr. Lampitt’s remarkable drawings, does indeed come 
brilliantly to life. Price 8s. 6d. net 


THE BOOK OF THE 
FOUR COLOUR PENCILS 


The four colour pencils come to life in this fine example of 
colour lithography from Holland. They are amusing themselves 
by drawing on the ground, when the blue pencil happens to 
cover a part of the yellow pencil’s work. They are both 
surprised to discover that the result is green, and then all four 
pencils proceed to experiment in a way which makes an enter- 
taining story of how red, blue, yellow and black may be combined 
to produce any colour of the spectrum. The book is printed on 
board and has a special spiral binding which enables this large 
book to be laid flat. Price 6s. net 


PAUL ALONE IN THE WORLD 
JENS SIGSGAARD 


Paul woke one morning to find himself alone, with nobody to 
stop him from doing all he wanted to do, and he started the day 
with high hopes. Yet after a while he realized that it was no fun 
to be free without anyone to share his freedom. The author is a 
child psychologist of some standing, and this book has found 
wide international favour for children of early school age. Each 
text page is faced with a picture by Arne Ungermann in four 
colour half-tone. Price gs. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE WARWICK SQUARE LONDON E.C.4 
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ARE YOU 


getting the new children’s magazine 
COLLINS MAGAZINE 
FOR BOYS & GIRLS 


A really first-class children's magazine con- 
taining stories, articles and illustrations by 
leading authors and artists of the day. 


.Norman Collins has written a grand serial in 


the true Treasure Island tradition which 
appears in the first six issues. This will be 
followed by a serial story by that favourite 
children’s writer, Noel Streatfeild. Famous 
authors write on subjects on which they are 
acknowledged masters—for instance, Neville 
Caidus on cricket, Bernard Fergusson on camping 
in the jungle. This is the magazine that has been 
so badly wanted—the best magazine that has 
ever been produced for a rising generation. 
COLLINS MAGAZINE FOR BOYS & GIRLS can be 


obtained by taking out a year's subscription (19s. 6d. 
post free). Your bookseller will arrange this for you. 















XQ 








I enclose cash/ P.O./ cheque for 19s. 6d. for 12 monthly 
issues to be sent post-free to :— 
NAME 
In case of difficulty write to 


COLLINS MAGAZINE FOR BOYS & GIRLS 
14 ST. JAMES’S PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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TIMOTHY 
TABBYCAT 


the new picture story-boo: by the 
author of Barbara Lamb, Buttercup Fairy 
and Wargaret Fieldmouse is now ready 


5s 


THE 
BILL BADGER BOOKS 


Bill Badger and the Pine Martens 
Wily Fox and the Baby Show 


written by David Severn illustrated by Geoffrey Higham 
‘Excellent and amusing.’ Listener 


each 2s 6d net 


amma semen semana! 
































SARAH’S IDEA Doris Gates 


A new story by the author of B/we Willow, about a little girl’s struggles to 
acquire a donkey for her country home. ‘ 5 


Se 


RUTH AND ROBERT Dorothea Street 


This story about two children’s adventures in the Wiltshire countryside 
is written by the sister of the well-known Wiltshire author, A. G. Street. 
6s. 


t 
THE FESTIVE BAKED Walter Allen 
POTATO CART 


These tales about a very odd and fantastic town called World’s End 
were all originally broadcast in the B.B.C. Children’s Hour. Mr. Allen 
is well known as a writer of novels. 6s. 


THE GNOME Tom Scarlett 
AND THE FAIRY 


The author of Fairy Stories has here produced a new selection of fairy 
tales, all new and as charmingly written as his last volume. 


6s. 
FLAGS OF DAWN Esther M. Knox 


A vivid historical novel for older boys and girls about the England of 
Magna Carta days—an exceptionally well told story. 75. 6d. 


THE PATCHWORK QUILT Adele de Leeuw 


A story for girls, aged 7 to 11, about a patchwork quilt and the origins 
of all the pieces of stuff in it. A very charming book. 6s. 


MARTY MARKHAM - L. E. Watkin 


A story about a ranch and the adventures there of a city boy who has to 
adapt himself to the rough life and its excitements. 6s. 


THE HOUSE OF THE Phyllis I. Norris 
LADYBIRD 


A new edition of an adventure story for girls described as “‘ an exciting 
story”? by the Manchester Guardian, and a very successful tale. 
Second edition. 6s. 


All titles are cloth bound and illustrated 








FREDERICK MULLER 
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HUTCHINSON’S 
Books for Young People 





Miskoo the Lucky Written and illustrated by 
MARY FAIRCLOUGH 


This original story tells how Miskoo, a little Eskimo 

boy, decided to go south with the icebergs. 
112 pp. With 50 duotone and about fifteen 6-colour illustrations in 
text. For Children 8 to 10 years. 105. 64. nes 


Puddledock Farm Written and illustrated by 
GRACE LODGE 
An enchanting story of an old farmhouse and the queer 


little people of Puddledock Wood. 
52 pp. With illustrations in full colour throughout. 


For Children 7 to 9 years. 65. net. 
Miss Emma of By ISOBEL ST. VINCENT 
Dustbin Alley and HELEN HAYWOOD 


A charming fantasy concerning a cat of character who 

made a home for herself in a dustbin. 
80 pp. With three 6-colour plates and 22 black and white half-tone 
illustrations in text. 
For Children 5 to 8 years. 6s. net. 


The Adventures of Rubby By RODNEY BENNETT 
Illustrated by FRANKE ROGERS 
How Rubby, a toy racoon, and Mammy, a black doll, 
came to life after they had been ejected from the nursery. 
128 pp. With four 4-colour plates and 50 line illustrations in text. 
For Children 7 to 9 years. 7s. Gd. net. 


The Heart of a Rose By PATRICIA ROBINS 
Illustrated by K. H. LOVELL 
The story of a little girl who found her way through the 
heart of a rose into Roseland. 
48 pp. With four 4-colour plates and 30 line illustrations in text. 
For Children 5 to 8 years. 65. net. 


10, GREAT QUEEN STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.z. 
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METHUEN 


books for Children 


By PEARL S. BUCK 
Yu Lan, Flying Boy of China. Illustrated, 8s. 6d. 
The Water-Buffalo Children. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 
The Chinese Children Next Door. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 





By JOAN KIDDELL-MONROE 


Wau-Wau the Ape. A jungle story of the Island of Bali. 
Illustrated by the author 7s. 6d. 





By OSCAR FABRES 


Kwik and Kwak. A delightful story of two happy ducks 
in Holland. 


Illustrated by the author 8s. 6d. 





By KENNETH GRAHAME 


Sweet Home. 


Toad Goes Caravanning. 
(Episodes from The Wind in the Willows) 


Each illustrated in colour photography by Paul Henning 5s. 





By PAUL HENNING 


What’s Inside. A fascinating picture book for young children. 
Iliustrated in colour photography 5s. 





By Commander GEOFFREY LOWIS 


Ruthless Roger. A pirate story for small boys. 
Illustrated 8s. 6d. 








36 Essex St., London, W.C.2 = 











ASKEWS 
Over 75 years OF PRESTON 


experience in intensively specialise in books 
for boys and girls, and can 


justly claim to have an intimate 
t h € wo rl d oO f de of children’s books 


Juvenile Books °°" Nae Pubic: 


The firm carry an immense 
stock, the variety and value of 
which are without equal in 
the trade—a stock that is a 
source of satisfaction and 
pleasure to all visiting 
librarians and _ teachers. 


Inspection cordially invited. 


James Askew&Son 


LIMITED 
Library Booksellers, PRESTON 

















. WALT DISNEY’S INIMITABLE. 


Bambi 


is back again for general release. 


LOOK TO YOUR STOCK OF 
Felix Salten’s Books 
REPRINTS AVAILABLE. 


BAMBI’S CHILDREN : A FOREST WORLD 
FIFTEEN RABBITS. 


Full cloth. 7s. 6d. each. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


Royle Publications Ltd., 29, Percy Street, W.1. 
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What the Secretary of School Libraries, Veendam, Holland, says about 


TELLERS OF TALES ROGER LANCELYN GREEN 

“The existence of this book was a pleasant discovery for me. It is a literary 
history of the classic juvenile. Green tells with gusto of the well-known 
authors of books for young readers: Lewis Carroll, Lang, Stevenson, 
Kipling, Barrie, Rider Haggard, A. Conan Doyle and many others. In his 
personal way of telling a story he sometimes reminds us of C. S. Lewis, 
though he does not make an attempt at the brilliant, original analyses of 
this critic. The book ends with a list of authors and their works. A useful 
book, which deserves its place in the libraries both of pupils and of 
masters.” 

Crown 8vo, 264 pages, full cloth, coloured jacket 8/6 net 


+ + 
‘Truth in a Tale’’ Series 
BIRDS OF THE RIVER 
Number 5 in this popular series. This book, written by Mary Kerr, the 
author of Birds in Our Garden (number 4 in this series), has 10 plates in 
full colour and a number of black-and-white illustrations. Ready shortly 


Size 5} x 4 in., 64 pages, full cloth, coloured jacket 3/6 net 
oe EDMUND WARD By 
bee 16 NEW STREET, LEICESTER, ENGLAND li 
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BASIL 


A FARM IN CEDAR VALLEY e 
A. S. K. Davis 


An exciting and unusual tale of farming in East Africa, drawn from 
first-hand experience. 


Illustrated by ‘Alan Blyth 


La. Cr. 8vo 6s. net 


Ss 


WHO RIDES IN THE DARK? 
Stephen Meader 


A stirring tale of the inns and small town life of early nineteenth 
century New Hampshire, to which highwaymen were am ever- 
present problem. 


La. Cr. 8vo. Illustrated 6s. net 


BLACKWELL 




















Illu 








Illustration by Ley Kenyon from The Exciting Journey (Lane) 
; the 
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Illustration by Mary GARDINER from The Adventures of John and Mary 
(Muller). 


Another Magazine 
By EpGAar OsBoRNE 


HE appearance this January of the first monthly 
number of Collins’ Magazine for Boys and Girls, 
with its attractive cover design and liberal supply 
of both illustrations and print, should prove a 
welcome form of Christmas or Birthday present 

to the many aunts and uncles who, remembering their own 
childhood, with its Christmas or Birthday time expectancy 
of bulging parcels from the toy shops, in preference to those 
dull, flat parcels which, by their very shape, precluded all 
possibility of surprise, can console themselves with the 
thought that a monthly gift of a magazine through the post, 
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is not so disappointing as a mere book. It depends of 
course upon the magazine! If the serials end on an exciting 
note and the reader waits impatiently for the next instalment, 
fond thoughts of uncle or auntie may be revived monthly 
instead of yearly, which, we hope, may not cause undue 
embarrassment to Uncle John or Aunt Margaret. 


The first sight of this new magazine will no doubt 
produce recollections in the minds of many parents, of 
magazines they enjoyed when they were children, and may 
even cause some to wonder what has happened to make the 
number of well-produced and ably edited children’s 
magazines so scarce during recent years. Parents may also 
wonder why there is no other children’s journal of the 
Collins’ type in production to-day. It is difficult to provide 
a definite answer, and I doubt whether anyone could put 
forward a sound reason as to the steady decline in this 
popular form of periodical publication. There are perhaps 
a number of circumstances which publishers have to take 
into account before launching out with a journal for children 
to-day, circumstances which were not so evident during 
the childhood years of present day people of middle age. 
Thirty years ago reading had few competitors. To-day 
the writer and publisher who desire to interest children 
are in competition, not only with indoor and outdoor 
sports and hobbies, but also with the wireless, the cinema 
and the organized activities of all types of modern schools, 
all of which must be taken into account by the editor who 
is aiming at success and a wide circulation. Undoubtedly 
these factors, and many others, must be considered if any 
conclusion is to be reached about the cause for the coming in 
and passing out of children’s periodicals during the last 
one hundred and fifty years. Tracing back over this 
period, the only theory that appears to possess any positive 
value is, that the right kind of editorship—a sympathetic 
and wise understanding of children—is the key to success 
in this field of journalism. It is too early to judge whether 
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Collins’ Magazine has the right kind of approach to the 
youth of to-day. To an old fogey like myself, surviving 
from the reign of Harry Collingwood, Henty, Fenn and 
Ballantyne, the illustrations of Knaves and Pirates in 
Collins’ first instalment of the serial, fill me with interest, 
yet I am also aware that present- “day children are much more 
socially minded than children of thirty or forty years ago. 
Also, two world wars and tremendous upheavals i in politics 
and social conditions have made me aware of the vast 
changes in thought and outlook since I was a boy, which 
compels me to wonder whether the romance and charm of 
the slow-moving adventure story of yesterday is the sort 
of romance that the ten to fourteen-year-olds welcome 
to-day. 


The short success of the earliest magazine for children 
is easily understood. The Editor in her address to young 
readers in The Juvenile Magazine, published by J. Marshall, 
in January, 1788, clearly states that her pages are addressed 
to “my young friends, who are fond of instruction,” a 
statement quite sufficient to put the youngsters on their 
guard.. And to the lady who inquires “‘ Whether this 
Magazine is designed for different ages?” the Editor 
answers, “It is chiefly intended for young people from 
seven to fourteen years of age and, consequently, tales of 
gallantry, love, courtship or marriage cannot be admitted, 
nor any in which the conduct ot foibles of a parent are 
treated disrespectfully, or set in a ridiculous point of view.’ 
Such expressions of editorial opinion amuse us to-day, but 
they were not so strange to adults in the seventeen eighties’ 
when universal education for children was still almost a 
century away. What may appear more strange to readers 
to-day is that by this date, when Robinson Crusoe had for 
many years won the hearts of boys and girls, it was still to 
take another sixty or seventy years before it fully dawned 
upon adults that children were much more interested in 
life and action than in literature of an instructive kind. 
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With the exception of Eastern fairy tales, nothing in the 
nature of romantic adventure followed in the wake of 
Crusoe, except a few feeble, lifeless, moralizing imitations, 
until the advent of R. M. Ballantyne’s adventure stories in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. It can therefore be 
easily understood why, apart from periodical publications 
with a definitely religious background, which owe their 
long life to the Sunday School movement, there was no 
successful attempt to publish magazines for youngsters 
until after 1850. Adults did not fully understand the kind 
of literature that children really needed. Before 1850 the 
most famous children’s publication was that edited by the 
Rev. W. Carus Wilson, who brought out in 1824 the first 
penny monthly periodical for children, The Children’s 
Friend, and Wilson certainly did not achieve success for 
his magazine by his power to understand the needs of 
children but because of his fervent belief in piety and his 


influence over Sunday School teaching. The aim of The . 


Children’s Friend, which flourished for forty years or 
more, is clearly stated in the address to the reader on the 
first page of volume one. “ My chief aim will be to bring 
you to know and to love Jesus Christ . . . | hope to give you 
many pretty stories but you must bear in mind that they 
are meant to lead you to know and love the Lord.” Two 
factors led to the success of this magazine; it remained 
consistent in its policy and was widely circulated by Sunday 
School teachers to their scholars. Undoubtedly many 
more well-meaning adults were zealous in distributing this 
small handy penny magazine than children in reading it. 
The success of The Children’s Friend begot other periodicals 
very pious in tone such as The Child’s Companion ; or, Sunday 
Scholars’ Reward, and Mrs. Cameron’s Nursery and 
Infant School Magazine. The National School Magazine was 
launched, in the same year as The Child’s Companion which, 
in addition to religious purpose, included many verses on 
kindness to animals, notes on natural history and anecdotes 
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from English History. Industry was rigorously praised, 
idleness condemned. Nevertheless, can it be doubted that 
in the chimney corner at home, there rested many tattered 
and torn penny chap books about fairies and dragons, 
Robinson Crusoe and other adventure stories which many 
children raced home to read ? The Wilson phase in 
children’s periodical literature dragged out its weary course 
over forty years or so before it began to adopt a form and 
shape familiar to present-day readers. Modifications of 
the Sunday School Magazine which ventured upon “ tales of 
interest and moral purpose ” were common between 1850 
and 1860, after which date magazines for children ventured 
out of the pietistic stage and in one notable instance 
became quite sensational intone. It would prove wearisome 
to pursue a logical sequence of events in the historical 
development of children’s periodicals. My aim is to 
illustrate that wise and consistent editorship is the main 
secret of success in this class of journalism. The outstanding 
children’s periodicals this side of the Atlantic since the 
eighteen sixties, when this form of literature became a 
reasonably profitable type of publication, were Words for 
the Young ; Aunt Judy’s Magazine ; Little Folks ; Chatterbox ; 
and The Boys’ Own Paper. All five of these magazines 
owed their popularity, at least in part, to the very personal 
attention that the respective editors devoted to their young 
readers. Mrs. Margaret Gatty, for instance, the editor of 
Aunt Judy’s Magazine and mother of Mrs. Juliana Ewing, 
was well-known by her kindness to her many famous 
contributors who included Randolph Caldecott and Lewis 
Carroll, and also to her child readers in want of everything, 
from advice on a life vocation to old foreign postage 
stamps. As Mrs. Ewing, in writing an appreciation of her 
mother’s literary work states, “‘ No consideration of the 
value of her own time could induce her to deal summarily 
with what one may call her magazine children.” To criticize 
these periodicals in any matter of taste or style would border 
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on temerity ; they were giants of respectability in the world 
of children’s magazines which introduced some famous 
names into juvenile fiction. Collins’ Magazine appears to 
have set its course in the same direction, even in the matter 
of price, which inclines one to think that it may not reach 
the growing mass of boys and girls, to whom one shilling 
and sixpence monthly is a sum, even in these days, rather 
beyond their reach. It would seem, therefore, that Collins 
would achieve a much wider circulation were it issued 
weekly at about threepence a copy. I do not wish the 
publishers to follow the plan of Edwin J. Brett who, in 
1866, issued the first weekly number of The Boys of lingland, 
sixteen large pages, well printed and illustrated, easily 
folded and carried in a school boy’s pocket. This journal, 
which was immediately successful, was a sensation in its 
day, as nothing of the kind had been published before and 
at the end of six months Brett claimed a circulation of 
150,000. Neither do I wish to suggest that Collins follow 
the editorial policy of Brett, who was mainly responsible 
for introducing sensational literature to boys. Jack 
Harkaway, for instance, became as great a favourite as 
Sexton Blake of later years. Nevertheless, a children’s 
weekly magazine in a handy form and within the means 
of all school children, wisely edited and consistent in policy, 
is a great need which I doubt very much is fulfilled by 
Collins Magazine for Boys and Girls, adrvirable in every way 
though it is, as a first-class piece of magazine production. 





Illustration by JoHN Camp from The O/d Gang (Oxford). 
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Blustration by Nora Lavrin from The Mirrors of Castle Doone (P. Davies). 
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Illustration by Dororiy Crarcie from Chimney Cottage (Lane) 
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Mary Louisa Molesworth 
By MARGARET J. BAKER 


ER house was at the lower end of Sloane Street, 

Number 155, nearly in Sloane Square itself. 

“Mrs. Molesworth,” said the caretaker who 

was polishing the brass step, “No, I don’t 

recollect the name. About 1921 you say she 
died—that was a good time ago. The house has been 
here since it was fields, but it has been divided into flats 
for as long as I can remember.” 


Somehow, I had never imagined Mrs. Molesworth 
living in a London flat: a country grange with panelled 
rooms and dark climbing passages or a narrow, little 
town house with a corkscrew stair, but mever a flat. 
Although for a widow with grown-up children a flat 
would have been a sensible solution. There had been other 
London homes at 19, Sumner Place and 85, Lexham 
Gardens, but it was at 155, Sloane Street that Mrs. Moles- 
worth spent the last twenty years of her life and wrote at 
least twelve of her many books for children. 


Outside Number 155 no plaque commemorated the 
elderly Scots woman who had once lived there, but it was 
easy to imagine the London street as she had known it, 
cheerful in the dusk with lighted windows and the scent 
of chrysanthemums lingering in the foggy autumn air. 
Mrs. Molesworth was a part of that London which existed 
before the two wars; the London of Gunter’s rich fruit 
cakes, the Army and Navy Stores, Burlington Arcade, and 
the Flower Walk in Kensington Gardens; a civilization 
flowering in the ample Edwardian peace. 


There was the scent of Parma violets about her as she 
sat in her drawing-room serving tea to her grandchildren, 
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while the firelight shone on the silver teapot and thin 
flowered cups and saucers. Even the meal itself was 
special, a tea such as only grandmothers serve, with 
crumpets in a silver dish, butter escaping from their honey- 
combed sides, chocolate biscuits, crescent shaped and 
topped with real violet petals, cherry jam, and bread and 
butter cut thin as lace. 


And on Sunday she would have taken her grandchildren 
with her to church, to the Old Church at Chelsea, which 
stood beside the river with its dark brick tower outlined 
against the moving clouds. It was the church where Sir 
Thomas More had worshipped with his family. Mrs. 
Molesworth’s goodness was of the same pattern as his, filled 
always with humour and warmth. It is the light which 
shines from even the simplest of her tales so that to read 
them is to be reassured of the ultimate victory of love over 
evil. 


Mary Louisa Stewart was born in Holland two years 
after Queen Victoria’s accession to the throne. Her father 
was the son of Major-General Stewart of Strath, and her 
mother came from Fife. Most of her childhood was spent 
in Scotland and Manchester, where it is said she was 
encouraged to write by Mr. Gaskell, husband of the 
novelist. She apparently never went to school, having 
lessons at home, until she finished her education in Switzer- 
land. From the settings of two of her books, The Magic 
Nats and Grandmother Dear, it is safe to assume that she 
also had happy childhood memories of Germany and 
France. Helena Swan, in a book called Girls’ Christian 
Names, states that as a child Mary Stewart suffered from 
excessively Calvinistic surroundings, and she made up her 
mind that no child of her own should be taught the religion 
of fear. Her stories were written with this purpose in view, 
to give children something interesting to read on Sunday 
afternoons. 
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When she was twenty-two Mary Stewart married Major 
Richard Molesworth of the Royal Dragoons, and nine years’ 
later published her first book, Lover and Husband. Three 
more adult novels followed, and then in 1875 she wrote her 
first children’s book, Te// Me a Story. Carrots, Just a Little 
Boy, came out the following year, and The Cuckoo Clock in 
1877. Mrs. Molesworth was thirty-six and the mother of 
four children, ranging in ages from thirteen downwards, 
when she began to write for children. She wrote over one 
hundred books, sometimes completing as many as eight in 
one year. She wrote until she was seventy-two, and died 
at her home in Sloane Street ten years later. 


And that is all one can learn about her life until the 
biography now in preparation by Miss Ruth Robertson 
has been published. Her stories are all that are left, with as 
few real clues to her own personality as have the plays of 
Shakespeare to the poet’s. She wrote her stories with 
intense happiness as if the sun were shining down on to her 
page ; there is never once a trace of hack-work or boredom 
with her subject. Her best known books, Carrots, The 
Cuckoo Clock, Grandmother Dear, The Tapestry Room, Us, 
and The Carved Lions, are as alive to-day as the recently 
cleaned paintings in the National Gallery. Their colours 
glow with the same. sunlit life, and nothing can date them 
except the unfaded excellence of their bindings and 
ample use of unrationed paper. Even one of her lesser 
books, such as Te Story of a Year, still has the power to 
hold the reader’s attention until the misfortunes of the 
little girl and her mother are solved happily. 


Mrs. Molesworth was the favourite children’s writer of 
Edith Nesbit and it is easy to see her influence on the 
younger writer’s work. The cuckoo in The Cuckoo Clock is 
first cousin to the Psammead in Five Children and It. The bird’s 
astringent rudeness, his touchiness, and kindness of heart, 
are characteristics remarkably like those of the wonderful 
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creature discovered in the gravel-pit twenty-five years 
later. Both writers approach magic in the same matter- 
of-fact fashion, so that even the most hardened non-clapper 
of Tinker Bell is convinced that it has all actually happened. 
It is the peculiar Scottish and English attitude to magic 
that has never been divorced from the poetry of 
A Midsummer Nights Dream, and the natural genius which 
could mix Bottom and Peter Quince with Titania and 
Oberon. 


Edith Nesbit and Mrs. Molesworth would probably have 
denied that they were writing of fairies at all; their stories 
were about quite real magic in which they found it easy to 
believe themselves. In these passages from The Cuckoo 
Clock, Mrs. Molesworth’s own approach can be seen. 


“* Who said I was a fairy ?” inquired the cuckoo. 

“Dorcas did, and of course, my own commonsense did 
too,” replied Griselda. ‘‘ You must be a fairy—you couldn’t be 
anything else.” 

“1 might be a fairyfied cuckoo,” suggested the bird. 
Griselda looked puzzled. 

**T don’t understand,” she said, “‘ and I don’t think it could 
make much difference. But whatever you are, I wish you would 
tell me one thing.” 

.““ What ?” said the cuckoo. 

“*T want to know, now that you’ve forgiven me for throwing 
the book at you, have you come back for good ?” 

“ Certainly not for evil,” replied the cuckoo. 


And when Griselda suggests that the cuckoo might take 
her to fairyland he at once objects : 


** That,” said he, “‘ I cannot do.” 

“ Why not ?” said Griselda. “ Lots of children have been 
there.” 

“1 doubt it,” said the cuckoo. “‘ Some may have been, 
but not lots. And some may have thought they had been there 
who hadn’t really been there at all. And as to those who have 
been there, you may be sure of one thing—they were not taken, 
they found their own way. No one ever was taken to fairyland— 
to the real fairyland. They may have been taken to the neigh- 
bouring countries, but not to fairyland itself.” 
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It is by the smallest touches—“ Some may have been 
but not lots ”—by tacking the story here and there to the 
backing canvas of reality, Griselda’s difficulty of ‘ proving’ 
her addition sums, her bread and milk and tansy tea for a 
cold, the cuckoo’s touchiness, that the magic is made real. 


The complett list of Mrs. Molesworth’s books fills page 
after page of the catalogue in the British Museum Reading 
Room. There all her books lie in the presses, as if resting in 
a kind of literary Heaven waiting for a ticket to be 
despatched through the pneumatic tubes which will recall 
them to life. And there, under the great dome of the 
Reading Room, certain of them will have to be read, for 
The Carved Lions and The Tapestry Room are as hard to 
find nowadays as an unfurnished flat or a house to rent. 
Her other less well-known stories can still be found on the 
shelves of second-hand book shops, with childish names of 
another generation scribbled on the fly leaf, and the 
delightful illustrations of Walter Crane roughly coloured 
in with nursery paints. 

Mrs. Molesworth’s stories were intended simply for 
children with no sidelong glances at their effect on the 
grown-ups, and no digressions into adult moralizing ; 
but they are as carefully made as any of the other old- 
fashioned toys which graced the nurseries in which they 
were first read. The plots fit as closely as the smooth, 
polished building bricks into their box, they have the 
solidity of the gray-coated elephant standing squarely on 
his wheeled platform, and the easy movement of the 
battered, dappled rocking horse. They are filled with 
the magic of small things which she knew were loved by 
little girls—blue-rimmed bowls, golden keys hidden in 
the kernel of magic nuts, dolls’ cups and saucers, and 
dolls’ house furniture with ‘the chairs that were always too 
tall to fit properly under the small tables. She was writing 
the stories with four children of her own waiting im- 
patiently outside her study door, and later for the grand- 
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children who were always hoping that their grandmother 
had remembered yet another story. 


Her memories stretched over a great breadth of time, 
from the early years of the present century to the late years 
of the eighteenth when her own grandmother was a young 
girl, For this reason she could set her stories happily in 
the past, or in the present when her own children were 
adventuring in trains and racing along the gas-lit city 
streets. In Us: An Old-fashioned Story, her grandmother’s 
world lives again with the old lady washing her beautiful 
breakfast service in a special wooden bowl brought to the 
morning-room table; and the two children are not just 
puppets dressed in fancy clothes, but a very natural 
brother and sister living in that wilder England of the 
eighteenth century when even the police could. not prevent 
their kidnapping by the gipsies. 


Open the cover of almost any one of her books and the 
old enchantment, which she exercised so surely over many 
generations of children, will work again. The reader is 
inside Mrs. Molesworth’s own world which only she could 
create—inside a warm panelled room in an old house with 
rambling passages. It is snowing outside and a little girl 
is sitting in the dusk before a glowing fire waiting for 
something to happen. The magic slips into the story as 
naturally and quietly as the wings of the cuckoo when they 
brushed against Griselda’s cheek. It is part of the shadowy, 
candle-lit house and the star-spangled sky shining through 
the lattice windows. The two carved lions, from the book 
of that name, who so carefully correct Geraldine’s grammar, 
and the white cats in The Tapestry Room are so close to the 
child that their furriness can almost be felt and their 
purring heard. 


Mrs. Molesworth’s children in all her books are both 
likeable and natural. In Carrots the self-righteous tell-tale 
Maurice is put firmly i his proper place when he causes 
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Carrots so much discomfort by reporting his possession 
of the missing half-sovereign. All the ministering and 
moralizing children of the improving tracts fade into the 
shadows when Peterkin and Carrots stump into sight 
wearing their sailor suits or Norfolk jackets and heavy, 
dusty boys’ boots—boots only slightly more refined than 
those of Harold in The Golden Age, or H.O. in The ‘Treasure 
Seekers. The children’s manners and way of talking may 
seem strange to a modern reader, but underneath they are 
real inhabitants of any English nursery, living in a world 
where food, and shelter, and warmth are their unconsidered 
birthright. Her children’s troubles are small and simple, 
brief shadows caused by a broken cup, a torn dress, pinless 
brooches, or uneaten bread-and-milk. Their other ad- 
ventures—being lost in Paris, kidnapped by gipsies, or 
held in the power of a disagreeable schoolmistress—are all 
set plainly across the dividing line of fact, and are part of the 
story, which even the youngest reader knows all the time, 
will end happily. The dark, almost casual brutality of 
A Peep Behind the Scenes or The Lamplighter (in the opening 
chapter of which a kitten is flung to drown in a pan of 
boiling water) has no place in her tales. Not a single 
death-bed scene is introduced even to drive home a clumsy 
moral. Her children are kind and brave of their own free 
will with no fearful imaginings to haunt their sleep and 
urge them on to unnatural virtue. 


Mrs. Molesworth wrote her stories simply to fill the 
need of children hungry for tales of ordinary mortals like 
themselves. No great reforming force such as sweeps 
through Uncle Tom’s Cabin or Black Beauty could distract 
her from her purpose. She did not even try to produce 
great works of literature. She recognized that, “ Writing 
for children calls for a peculiar gift. It is not so much a 
question of taking up one’s stand on the lower rungs of 
the literary ladder, as of standing on another ladder 
altogether—one which has its own steps, its high and lower 
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positions of excellence.” And yet, just because she aimed 
so clearly, the worth of her books was recognized and 
brought to the notice of the adult literary world by 
Algernon Swinburne in the Niéneteenth Century Review of 
October, 1884 : 

“ There is none left whose touch is so exquisite and masterly, 
whose love is so thoroughly according to knowledge, whose 
bright and sweet invention is so fruitful, so truthful, or so 
delightful as Mrs. Molesworth’s. Any chapter of The Cuckoo 
Clock or the enchanting adventures of Herr Baby is worth a shoal 
of the very best novels dealing with the characters and fortunes 
of adults.” 

Thirty-seven years later her reputation had grown no 
less when her obituary was written in The Times : 

“Though now children’s books come yearly in hundreds 
Mrs. Molesworth’s have not yet been superseded, and very likely, 
never will be. Indeed, there is only one living writer for children, 
the creator of the Sammiad (sic) whose books compete with 
Mrs. Molesworth’s in the affections of nursery and schoolroom. 

** A churchwoman and a moralist, Mrs. Molesworth was 
also human and humorous. . . She had a way with her, a fragrance 
of thought which children instinctively recognize, and adults 
consciously enjoy.” 

In her simple wish to provide children with books to 
read on Sunday afternoons, Mrs Molesworth gave to 
modern children’s fiction a lasting humanity, an unashamed 
belief in the story for the story’s sake, and the wholesome 
flavour of good wheaten bread. She wrote for children 
as a mother with four children of her own. That is nearly 
all we know of the Scots woman who lived in Sloane 
Street and all we need to know. The secret of her success 
is contained in those words. It was as a mother that she 
could enter and understand so certainly the mind of a child. 
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Angela Brazil 


By GwEN MarsH 





OR the first Christmas for fifty years there will be 
no new school story by Angela Brazil. Last 
March, at the age of seventy-four Miss Brazil died. 
I had met her the year before ; she had only just 
got over influenza but her eyes and voice were 

bright... She had a new book shaping in her mind. 
Indeed, her personality confirmed the impression I had 
from her work, that nothing had changed for years and 
years. It was the zest of her Victorian girlhood still that 
was inspiring a full length girls’ school story every year 
for her millions of avid young readers. 


In My Own Schooldays, she told how, after finishing her 
academic education at Ellerslie College, Manchester, and 
studying art in London at Heatherley’s she travelled with 
her mother and sister and then settled with them in a 
cottage in Wales. Here the young Angela soon had a wide 
circle of child friends to whom she would tell stories by 
the hour in the old barn near the cottage. This was the 
beginning. Soon she was reaching a much wider public * 
with published stories. The Fortunes of Philippa, 1906, the 
first of the novels to be published by Messrs. Blackie, and 
based on het mother’s girlhood, had several chapters of 
school life. More were asked for like this, and so it came 
about that Angela Brazil specialised in school stories. 


What moves a writer to go on with her work unflagging 
for so long, when there is so much achieved already and 
every temptation, you would think, to rest? It was not, 
in this case, the inexorable dictate of genius, and scarcely, 
from necessity, after so many best sellers. Perhaps then a 
sense of mission was the driving force ? The word smacks 
a little too much of fanaticism and emancipation for one 
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with Miss Brazil’s ideas : the purpose of a genteel education 
she would say, was to tame any quixotic impulses by 
teaching the social virtues of conformity. No, a writer 
with a mission might well have done more harm than good 
to so impressionable a public. On the other hand, Miss 
Brazil did feel a strong bond between herself and her 
schoolgirl readers. They meant everything to her, and I 
have no doubt that it was out of loyalty and affection for 
them that she went on with her stories. It was because 
she loved their letters and knew that she had friends all 
over the world that she took pleasure in giving them what 
they wanted. 


Why they wanted just this is an interesting question. 
The typical Angela Brazil story covers one school year. 
The school may be any type of bourgeois school : boarding 
or day, “Dame” school or modern college. There is 
always a bit of romantic melodrama woven into the main 
plot or forming a sub-plot (mistaken identity, lost inheri- 
tance, shipwreck, etc.), but the incidents which fill the 
greater part of the book are unspectacular enough, plausible, 
often pedestrian; such things, for instance, as rehearsals, 
outings, practical jokes (frowned upon), little problems of 
reform and authority. They all serve a theme and the 
theme is a moral struggle arising out of the character of 
the heroine. It is very important to remember and to 
tecord at this time that, although Miss Brazil’s name is 
loosely linked with girls’ school stories in general, she is 
superior to her imitators and especially in the strength of 
characterisation in her books. The price of her fame, 
unfortunately, has been to share the opprobrium which 
scofiing adults pour upon any nonsense they are ashamed 
of having read in their youth. Angela Brazil’s sympathy 
and insight brought her girls to life. Each heroine is 
different and so clearly and soundly conceived that she can 
be imagined outside her book as well as in it. In Captain 
Peggie, for instance, the theme is the building up of a 
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genuine authority in the midst of difficulties, and Peggie 
is a steady, unassuming, sterling person who wins respect 
for herself and her house. The chief trouble she 
encounters is with her own cousin, the bright, generous, 
impulsive Louise, to whom Don’t is as good as I-Dare-You. 
Other difficulties are created by the jealous rival, Helen. 
There is convincing development here; the main 
characters are never mere types, though they frequently 
sort themselves into these two categories: the good girl 
who masters her troubles and the naughty girl who learns 
to curb her own faults. A third category, the bad girl, is 
usually only a minor Aunt Sally; when she plays any 
considerable part the atmosphere of the book tends to 
become smug. 


It was a great point with Miss Brazil that all her books 
had happy endings. Her intransigeance in this matter 
sprang from a surfeit in her own childhood of those death 
and heaven books in which ‘the infant heroine, too good 
to live, chapter by chapter goes lingeringly to God. She 
brought a healthier air to children’s literature. Another 
feature that was welcome after a vogue of such romances 
as L. T. Meade’s was plausibility ; “ Almost everything in 
my books has had its foundation in fact,” she wrote in her 
autobiography. However, in the matter of the happy 
endings she very often had recourse to unlikely coincidence 
and romantic luck, and in a way that shows her typical of 
her class and time. She would twist events in such a way 
that a girl who suffered from poverty or from the snobbery 
of parvenus would always be vindicated by becoming 
rich. Many of the stories (The Leader of the Lower School, 
for instance, and A Pair of Schoolgirls), concern a girl who 
bravely maintains an independent spirit in the face of 
prejudice from those better off than herself. But the 
struggle is played out on their ground and in their terms, 
and she will, in the end, find herself even with them, not by 
proving self-reliance better, but by inheriting a fortune. 
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At the bottom of it all there is the firm belief that the 
distribution of wealth within society is fair; those who 
haven’t much will have more in time if they deserve it. 
Money is the badge of “ responsibility ””>—a myth that 
played an important part in the upbringing of young 
ladies : it was their responsibility to behave like young 
ladies in order to deserve a young lady’s responsibilities ; 
the argument went in a charmed circle with no break for 
definitions. 

The superficial appeal of this sort of day-dreaming is 
obvious, but the real reasons for Miss Brazil’s success go 
much deeper. They rest, I believe, on the average young 
girl’s ambition to be good. Popularity and glamour are 
secondary, they go where goodness leads. In grasping the 
truth of this Miss Brazil was able to build up a myth as 
satisfying to the young ego as fairy tales are at an earlier 
age. If there is something priggish in it, it is no more than 
we find exists in real life. Adolescent girls are more 
introspective than boys of the same age. They feel 
strongly about the moral qualities of courage and honour 
in action which stir the imagination in boys’ books, but they 
like to follow these through emotional relationships too, 
which boys do not. The feelings, thoughts and motives 
of the heroine are the very bones of the plot. 


This, of course, was no new discovery. However, true 
to her resolve in no way to harrow the feelings as her 
, Victorian predecessors had done, Miss Brazil wrote with 
an unemotional, matter-of-fact, careful style. Because the 
characters are convincing the reader has the illusion of an 
interesting emotional story without actually being deeply 
moved. There are other devices too by which this 
negative quality spreads: all. the busy, shallow interests 
which crop up in every book, the nature-study walks, 
charades, imitations of Browning, the sewing of useless 
knick-knacks ; and again, such features as the business-like 
committees, the aloof mistresses, the colourless public- 
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school brothers of the holidays. We keep a demure pace, 
never getting flushed and excited with running, only 
hurrying a little over cross-roads in order to view any 
collisions from a proper distance. 


With Miss Brazil’s imitators this is not so; they are 
sometimes rollicking, sometimes sentimental; they have 
not in the main reproduced the ladylike tone of her 
natrative any more than they have succeeded in the more 
positive art of portraiture. In them the formula has 
hardened ; the good, naughty and bad girls have become 
mere types for the most part, with the bad ones heavily 
overdrawn. Angela Brazil will live in the affection of the 
young longer than any of these other writers of school 
stories and deserves an important place in the records 
of children’s literature. | Her books lack fire but they all 
have a pleasant warmth, a sense of moral achievement, 
sympathy and good taste, which remain in the memory 
when reading’s done and details that date are forgotten. 





EXHIBITION OF Book DrsiGNn.—It is rarely that a text-book or reference 
book is acclaimed as an example of good book production. The 
University of London Press is, therefore, very pleased that their 
Thorndike Junior Dictionary has been selected by the National Book 
League for inclusion‘in their Exhibition of Book Design. 


=“ * * * 


CaRNEGIE MEDAL.—For an outstanding book for children published 
during 1947 the Carnegie Medal has been awarded to Walter De la Mare 
for his Collected Stories for Children published by Faber. Everyone will 
agree that no writer more richly deserves the award. We hope to 
give some consideration to Mr. De la Mare’s work in our next issue. 
It may be noted that this award creates a new precedent and calls for 
revision of the terms of reference ot the award, since none of the 
stories in Collected Stories was first published during 1947. This 
precedent would suggest that any reprint next year of When We Were 
Very Young will almost certainly make A. A. Milne next year’s Medal 
winner. 
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Notes from the Attic 


THE H. W. Witson Co.—This year marks the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the H. W. Wilson Co. of New York. Starting in 
1898 as a small bookseller, Mr. Wilson commenced the now world- 
famous Cumulative Book Index, a publication no library or bookseller 
of any size would be without. For us the most valuable Wilson 
publication is the Children’s Catalogue. There is a great need for a 
comparable volume in this country. Every librarian will join us in 
wishing continued success to the Wilson Co., and in giving thanks to 
them for the immensely valuable bibliographical work they are doing. 


* * * *x 


AroLoGies.—We have to apologise both to our readers and to the 
publishers concerned for an omission and an error in our last issue. 
We omitted to state that the illustration reproduced in colour as our 
frontispiece is by Anna Zinkeisen and is from Prelude, by C. H. 
Abrahall, published by the Oxford Press. The error was in stating 
in our review of Miskoo the Lucky, that no indication of the illustrator 
is given in the book. We had overlooked the statement on the 
dust wrapper of the book that it is written and illustrated by Mary 
Fairclough. Hutchinsons are the publishers. 


* * * x 


YounG READERS’ CHoIcE.—This is an award, made possible by a 
blind bookseller and subsequently by his widow. Mr. Hartman of 
Seattle so sincerely believed in the inherent rightness of the reading 
tastes of children that he wanted them to be given a chance to indicate 
their choice in books recently published. The Award is made 
annually by the Children’s and Schools’ Librarians’ Section of the 
Pacific North-west Library Association. The method adopted is for 
librarians to be sent a list of thirty or so titles. They are asked to make 
all these books available to the children, to add other books that are 
more popular, and ultimately to submit a list of three that seem to have 
been most liked by boys and girls. The Committee then makes the 
award to the most popular. Of the seven books so far given this award 
two well-known to us are Lassie Come Home (Cassell) and Mr. Popper’s 
Penguins (Harrap), and in the list sent to librarians in view of the 1947 
award were included Johnny Tremain (Chatto and Windus), Sensible Kate 
(Muller), Rabbit Hi// (Harrap), and Mary Poppins Opens the Door 
(P. Davies). 
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Illustration by C. Water Hopces, from The Story of the Treasure 
Seekers (Benn). 
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The New Books 





Illustration by JouHN Camp fron The O/d Gang (Oxford). 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


Drummonp, V. H. Tidgie’s Innings. Illus. by the 
author 64 pp. 8x5}. Faber. , ‘ . 7/6 


The humour of Miss Drummond’s drawings in this little 
book is irresistible. Every little picture offers something to 
chuckle about and it is the sort of humour which quite young 
children will appreciate. 


Two cricket teams of dolls, after being sold from their shop, 
are collected up from the homes of their respective owners to 
play a match by the Serpentine. Tidgie didn’t like cricket 
anyway, and his neglect by his little mistress made him very sad. 
He put up a very poor show, was letting his side down badly in fact, 
when he saw his mistress among the spectators. Such a stimulus 
did this give him and such determination to make her fond of 
him that his success as a batsman was phenomenal and he brought 
victory to his side. A delightful story for the eight-year-olds. 


Gates, D. Sensible Kate. Illus. by M. Torrey. 176 
pp. 745. Muller , ‘ ; ‘ . 6/- 


A charming and simple book that can honestly and best be 
described as “ thoroughly satisfying.” Kate is an orphan boarded 
out by the County. The only encomium ever bestowed upon her 
is that she is a “ sensible child,” but realizing sadly that she has 
none of the beauty and charm of some little girls, Kate resigns 
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herself to making the most of her one and only gift: When her 
new-found friend Christopher tells her that she may in time 
gain wisdom and the beauty which often arises from it, Kate 
is overcome with joy and resolves to follow his advice to “ keep 
her eyes and mind and heart open,” and thus achieve the longed- 
for beauty. In the end Kate realizes Christopher’s meaning 
and decides she prefers her own gift to any other she might once 
have coveted. 


This is a book for those little girls, and they are many, who 
feel a sense of frustration because of their too commonplace 
appearances and abilities. Upon a substantial groundwork of 
homeliness is superimposed a luminous, many-coloured pattern 
of life’s spiritual values to which all Kate’s friends contribute. 
The interplay of character is real and consistent and well-designed 
to bring out the central theme. 


James, G. The Adventures of John and Mary. Illus. 


7/6 by Mary Gardiner. 236 pp. 745. Muller . 7/6 
s little After twelve books, here are John and Mary, the same age, 
ing to with all their family and friends still about them and Smock- 
young farthing hardly altered by so much as ‘a stone—yet, sadly, some- 
° thing has changed and that is no less than the spirit of the author. 
: shop All the good ingredients are still here, promising enchanting 
nian tie things, yet they lie scattered about, higgledy-piggledy, instead of 
colalees being cemented into a firm, happy little story. Hardly a moment 
sy ead in it seemed to me true to life and the jerky, inconsequential 
od a style constantly breaks up what should be the continuity of 
eaenlion thought and character. 
ond of Miss Gardiner’s drawings of buildings and country things are 
rought charming, and I felt it was a pity she drew so many close-up faces 
Ids. which she does less successfully. 

Norton, M. Bonfires and Broomsticks. lus. by Mary 

6/- Adshead. 119 pp. 834%54 Dent . — 
best be Carey, Charles and Paul—and Miss Price, the amateur 
oarded magician of The Magic Bed-Knob, are here again in further 
on her adventures. It did indeed seem for a while that Miss Price 
she has really had given up her magic, but once a magician always a 


resigns magician, and the magic bed-knob is used for further experiments. 
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A journey into the past brings the three children into contact 
with a necromancer of the time of the Great Fire of London. 
Their visit almost ended in tragedy but not quite. Miss Price 
came to the rescue and all ended happily—very happily. Mary 
Norton is one of that very small band of writers whose magic 
is convincing. It seems the most natural thing in the world, 
as indeed for children it is. To have so thoroughly identified 
herself with the child imagination is a great accomplishment. 
Miss Norton shows a strongly developed sense of humour. 
Bonfires and Broomsticks stands out as an unusually successful 
book of its type. 


RipGce, A. Hurrah for Muggins. (lus. by F Gower. 
218 pp. 8x5}. Faber . . . 7/6 


A new volume of short stories by the author of The Handy 
Elephant and Rom Bom Bom. Like all volumes of short stories the 
material is very varied in quality, sometimes very good, sometimes 
hardly worth printing. In the présent collection the title story is 
the best, but on the whole the volume is not so good as The Handy 
Elephant. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


ATKINSON, M. E. Chimney Cottage. Illus. by 
Dorothy Craigie. 219 pp. 8x54. Bodley Head 8/6 


This is as nice a looking book to outward view as one would 
want to see—pretty jacket and gay preliminary pages with borders 
and detail in scarlet; what a pity that the story does not come up to 
the production! It is, in a way, more of a novelette (in the old 
fashion) than novel (in the new), with its crippled little heroine, 
the Lady Evelyn Standish and her Countess mother, and the 
impossibly melodramatic boy up the street—-Caspar—who should 
have been killed, he insists morbidly, in the motor accident in 
which his mother and brother died. Yet this implies more 
action and excitement than the story actually yields. The plot is 
weak and unlikely, the characters mere dressed-up dummies, 
and there is too much harking back to earlier stories which 
contribute little to this one. It will be a disappointment to those 
who have enjoyed past exploits of the Locketts. 

The pictures in the text are poor, too scribbly for good 
results. 
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Barciay, V. They Met a Wizard. Illus. 222 pp. 
74x5. Jenkins . ; , ' : . 
Cast in slight story form, which does not obtrude as so many 

such frameworks do, this is a collection of miscellaneous natural 
history. It is rather scrappy, though the author uses two devices, 
the “ Wizard’s laboratory” and the home-made Brains Trust, 
to knit it together. The factual matter is unusually interesting, 
dealing with such things as natural camouflage, mimicry, defence, 
attack, etc. The explanations are lucid and fascinating and the 
illustrations well-chosen and diagramatically correct. The 
author has been at pains to select lesser known facts and the 
book will be read with pleasure by all children who have a liking 
for Nature’s marvels. 


Barry, D. Woodheap Cats. Illus. by W. Wood. 
74 x 42. P. Lunn. ‘ ; , . 8/6 
This New Zealand story has the merits of an unusual theme 

. and a good background of atmosphere. 


The central figures are a boy and his pet kitten on a farm. A 
small mystery provides suspense. But the main interest of the 
story lies largely in the behaviour of the numerous half-wild 
cats who inhabit a great wood-pile on the farm and two domesti- 
cated cats who spend most of their time in the house. These two 
latter are very well delineated and their battle with their wild 
relatives when the latter invade the farm kitchen is thrilling 
enough. On the whole the characterization is good and the 
book can be recommended for twelve-year-old boys. 


Brack, M. The Young Explorers. Illus. by Victor 
Ross. 215 pp..7$x5. Acorn Press. 8/6 


These young “explorers” lived in Prehistoric Britain, 
about 4,000 years ago. With them the reader feels at first-hand 
how the primitive life was lived, as Ulf and Bryn (generally 

_ fleeing for their lives) travel across South-Western Britain from 
the New Forest (as it later became) to the Somerset coast. 


Their own small tribe was wiped out in a raid and, there- 
after, the boy and girl tasted new conditions with other tribes, 
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some of which had greatly profited by experience, even to the 
substitution of a woven cloth for skins and the cultivation of the 
soil. They used tamed dogs for protection and had domesticated 
other animals. They worked flint mines. With these people 
Ulf and Bryn journeyed to Stonehenge for the midsummer 
morning festival with its moment of sacrifice as the first rays of 
the sun struck the high altar. This chapter is particularly 
dramatic, since we are still familiar with those same old stones. 
Later the two stayed in a Lake village and learned to fish from 
boats. 


The author tells her story well and knows how to keep up 
the interest which shows no sign of flagging right through the 
book. Her writing style is admirably clear and direct, showing 
proper regard for the sharp minds of young readers. The time 
chart and list of reference books are also indicative of dignified 
treatment and there is a map, though I rather wished it had been 
given the extra space of, say, an end-paper. 


Illustrations for such a story are apt to provide rather a 
problem. How is the vast difference in human personality to be 
indicated in the figures? Any suggestion of modern sophistica- 
tion ruins the picture, yet facial expression has to be portrayed if 
many figures are undertaken. Mr. Ross has, on the whole, not 
done badly, though I should have liked more objects, clearly 
presented—the weapons, tools, crocks, etc. Taken all round, 
I can warmly recommend this book and believe that children of a 
wide range of ages will enjoy it, from the eight-year-olds who 
have sufficiently mastered the printed word, to quite mature 
readers. 


CotBerT, M. Kutkos ; Chinook Tyee. Illus. by K. S. 
Williams. 187 pp. 8x5. Harrap . : - 7/6 


Myths and legends of the Chinook Indians of North 
America, re-told into one story of the rivalry of Chinamus, an 
old and jealous chief, and his son-in-law Kutkos, the young 
Tyee or hereditary chief who marries Kiniss, transformed by 
the spirits from an ageing woman into a beautiful wife. Whales 
and giants, wise and terrible spirits, storms and festivals are 
woven into the pattern of tradition and will attract many 
imaginative young readers. The book is well divided for reading 
aloud. 
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Illustration by JoHN Camp from The O/d Gang (Oxford). 


Date, N. The Exciting Journey. Illus. by L. Kenyon. 
153 pp. 72x54. Lane ; 4/- 


The story of a small boy and of what befell him on a cycle 
journey alone from London to Devonshire. He falls in with 
Sidney, a boy with a bad character. A mystery surrounding a 
stolen pony brings the two boys many adventures. 

The Exciting Journey is a book to be recommended to boys of 
ten or so for its good telling, its credible mystery, and for the 
feeling of self-reliance which it will give to young readers of a 
mildly adventurous turn of mind. 


Doorty, E. Ragamuffin King. Illus. by K. Lloyd. 
214 pp. 8x53. Cape. . é : . 8/6 


This life of Henry of Navarre (“‘ Henry the Great” of 
France, contemporary of our Queen Elizabeth) is, in my opinion, 
the best thing the author has yet done. She makes her young 
Henry, running wild with other boys on his native mountain 
sides, so real a person, recognizable by any boy’s experience as kin 
to himself, and right through the book the continuity of that 
personality drives on with complete conviction and the strength of 
a well-devised plot, surviving all the complications of intrigue 
and war, and all the throng of characters who, inevitably, sweep 
across the pages in support of the hero, or opposing him, or 
scheming against him. 

Miss Doorly tells the story with a surprising and illuminating 
richness of anecdote and detail. She describes the landscape 
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with the clearness of long familiarity, and there is rich documentary 
evidence for those revealing reflections and sayings of Henry’s 
which ring so truly as part of the character she has drawn. 

Henry’s was a strange life, but he was fortunate in being 
brought up in early youth to honest thinking and to a rough and 
tumbie relationship with other boys, peasant and noble. Almost 
from the cradle—that cradle which was the upturned shell of a 
turtle—he found himself at the heart of the conflict between 
Catholics and Huguenots, commanded to become now the one, 
now the other, regardless of personal conscience. Yet, from it all, 
he learned not contempt for Christianity nor the fanaticism which 
persecutes, but tolerance and a realization of the necessity for 
religious freedom. All his life he was embroiled in wars and 
strife ; a brave soldier, a great leader, he longed only for peace— 
peace and brotherly love. He experienced little of the splendour 
and flamboyance of, kingship and, even after Paris had acclaimed 
him, he was heard to murmur: “ Still a little nobody! King 
without a crown; general without money—husband without a 
wife! ” 

Once well begun, the reader will find this book hard to lay 
down, but children—mainly those over twelve—may need to be 
introduced to it with a word of encouragement for the production 
is not very inviting. The illustrations vary very much in quality 
and tone and, though the subjects are often attractive, the work 
requires more vitality if it is to get across to the reader effectively. 


Kerr, G. Homer’s Odyssey. Illus. by A. Buckmaster. 


256 pp. 734%. P. Lunn. : : . 8/6 


An abridged version of Homer’s twenty-four books, trans- 
lated simply, and presented in chronological order from the time 
when Odysseus set out for home after the sack of Troy. Each 
incident is told in clear and simple language in a style eminently 
suitable for children. The author has certainly done what he 
set out to do and has given us an orderly, easily understood story 
instead of the usual very complicated one with its confusing array 
of side issues and subsidiary characters. 


Kye, E. Marrors of Castle Doone. Illus. by Nora 


Lavrin. 233 pp. 8x54. Peter Davies . . 8/6 


From the very first this story gets away well. The author 
chooses good characters and has drawn them with skill and 
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LrtGHTON, M. The Secret of the Closed Gate. Illus. 









understanding, and she has set her scene with all the care which 
would be expected in a book for adults—and this is as rare as it is 
refreshing. She has realized too that the grown-up characters 
in a child’s book are as important as the younger ones and her 
Mr. Macgonnigal, the Glasgow business man, has just the right 
solid approachableness which children everywhere will recognize 
as true to life, and he never becomes over eager and accommodat- 
ing in the way some authors permit to help on a plot, though it 
may be right against nature. Kirsty, too, and Mr. Murchison, 
with his “ devices ” and nice, quiet Mrs. Maitland are all good, 
sound characters, each adding colour to a good background 
against which the plot develops—and it is a good plot which 
Miss Kyle has invented, one witha shiver of ghostliness behind the 
mystery. Her deserted village where children could go and camp 
with such a glory hole open to them as the abandoned forge, is 
also entrancing, and I hope she will revert to it in some future 
book, exploiting it more fully. I came to suspect, however, 
that thrillers are not the natural choice of this author. She too 
often throws away a good situation through inexpert handling, 
and sometimes makes her mystery simply by withholding 
information and later producing it triumphantly. A stronger 
element of suspense, apt clues and at least a rather stronger 
simulation of neat deduction would have strengthened an other- 
wise remarkably delightful book. 


The illustrations pass, though some of the figure close-ups 
are unattractive. It is warmly recommended for boys as well as 
girls, mainly for ages ten to thirteen. 


180 pp. 745. Hutchinson 6/- 

For the child who is tired of the ordinary adventure story, 
this tale offers something original and thrilling. The chief actors 
are the four Hill children and the scene is their own old house in 
Virginia and a burnt-out mansion not far away. There are secrets 
and misunderstandings, beautiful ladies and baleful strangers, 
and as protection the faithful negro servants. 


But though the story is original and offers scope for fancy 
and conjecture, and tension is at times acute, yet the basis of it is 
reasonable and the development natural, exercising but not 
straining the imagination. 
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LETHBRIDGE, P. The Holiday Adventurers. Ullus. by 








B. Laidlaw. 187 pp. 744}. Museum Press 8/6 


The scene of this mystery is laid in Cornwall and the story 
follows a familiar pattern of holiday adventures rounded off, 
however, by a discovery of real treasure. Based upon smugglers’ 
and family legends the tale is satisfyingly told, and the motives 
of the opposition are credible. 


Newsy, P. H. Spirit of Jem. Illus. by Keith 





Vaughan. 205 pp. 8x54. John Lehmann . 8/6 


This is a curious book. The author can write, and the 

publisher gives a particularly attractive page to hold the reader’s 
eye. Yet that most basic of qualities is lacking—readableness, 
without which all else is but as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal. 
The level of experience of the ordinary boy and girl of about 
thirteen or fourteen is not likely to include much acquaintance 
with amnesia, or loss of memory. First reaction to the idea is 
likely to be of curiosity and astonishment, followed (if I am not 
much mistaken) by a certain ribald humour as its possible applica- 
tion to the ordinary scenes of daily life is realized. But readers 
are not given time to play with the idea. They are plunged 
straight into wholesale amnesia—an affair so different that it 
takes on at once a sinister look, rather Hitler-esque, a contrived 
epidemic of a nasty nature inflicted on a number of people as 
part of a wild political plot. The only thing for the reader to do 
is to swallow it whole and hurtle on, hoping to be caught in the 
grip of some thrilling drama. But I found neither drama nor 
grip. The threads of the plot are so loose and intangible that no 
tension develops, no culmination of incident. There is not 
even direction enough to make the reader sure of the author’s 
intention. What emerges is a sort of nightmare fantasy ; 
violent but absurd. My own dogged curiosity forced me 
through to the end, but I doubt whether many young readers 
will go as far. 


Norris, P. I. Meet the Kilburys. Illus. 271 pp. 


8x5}. Nelson 7/6 


When Mrs. Kilbury’s health necessitated a change from the 
dressmaking by which she gained her living, it was not at first 
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easy for her to think of an alternative occupation. Chance led 
the family to start a hostel for girl friends attending the local 
secondary school. The scheme was a great success—almost too 
great—for Mrs. Kilbury was a natural manager of children 
and was helped by a daughter who inherited her gifts. This book 
is an original variant on the school story and is competently 
handled in a way likely to appeal to the ten to fourteen group of 
girls. 


RADFORD, R.L. The Mystery of Magnolia Beach. Illus. 
by H. Stein. 222 pp. 7$X5. Muller . . 6/- 


When Madge came home on three months’ vacation from 
school to her father’s newly-acquired island plantation, she did not 
expect to find herself and her brothers coping with smugglers of 
phosphate, in which the island turned out to be rich. This is a 
straightforward, briskly-told tale, with plenty of incident, suitable 
for boys and girls from nine to fourteen. 


SaviLLE, M. The Riddle of the Painted Box. Illus. by n 
L. Roberts. 164 pp. 735. Trans. Arts. . 7/6 


Mr. Saville tells a good yarn for the twelve-year-olds. Two 
town children make a journey by barge on the Grand Union 
Canal. A mystery develops (more than a little incredible) and 
Mike does a little successful sleuthing. The culprits are brought 
to book. This is a brightly-written story that should prove 
popular. The characters, especially of the bargee and his wife, 
are well-drawn, and the atmosphere of life aboard a canal barge 
is well sustained. 


SMART, R. and Borer, M. C. Bash Christmas. Illus. 
108 pp. 735. Pitman. ; ‘ . 6/6 


On the pretext of going camping for a few days, the Thomp- 
son children, an English friend and an aborigine, set out to track 
the thieves who have stolen their father’s valuable mare and foal. 
Storms and the difficult country of the Australian Blue Mountains 
and the aborigine’s knowledge of tracking and camping give 
added interest to an exciting chase which almost ends in disaster. 
The background is convincingly described, the children are 
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resourceful but not preternaturally clever,and the thieves are of 
the heavy, clumsy, not too intellectual type, somewhat overdrawn. 
The illustrations, stills from the film, add nothing of value to the 
book. 


Tuompson, J. P. I Had Two Ponies. Illus. by A. 


Bullen. 192 pp. 8x5. Collins 8/6 

To make her point—the conversion of a rich, spoilt, only E} 
child to the more homely ways of a family of pony-loving boys 
and girls—the author has drawn poor Christabel with a snobbish- 
ness which is altogether too dreadful to be accepted. Apart 
from this the recovery of Christabel’s two good ponies, and the 
successes of the Westlakes with their humbler ponies, will 
doubtless stir the hearts of uncritical young riders. The stable 
hints embodied in the story are reliable, and the breezy writing 
makes one regret the exaggerated snobbery. 


. FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


BurMaNn, B. L. Blow for a Landing. Illus. by A. 
Caddy. 336 pp. 7}x5. Lutterworth Press . 8/6 


Alongside the Mississippi devastating floods are a constant 
menace to life and property. Burman knows this country and 
people thoroughly, and from his intimate knowledge has written 
a moving and human story of the life of the shanty boat com- 
munities. 


The author has a powerful yet flexible and varied style and a 
fine feeling for dramatic values. His characters are planted 
squarely before us, and developed and moulded with a sure hand. 
Willow Joe and his family are unforgettable figures, a family in R 
their likenesses, individual in their diversity. Mr. Burman 
seizes upon their salient characteristics and presents them with 
vigour and with startling detail in often laconic expression. 


Apart from his remarkable skill at characterization, the 
author possesses a descriptive faculty of more than ordinary 
power, as witness the account of the last dramatic flood in which 
Willow Joe so nearly loses his life. But the whole book is full of 
tragic, strange and ironic scenes. There is at the same time much 
humour, but that is often pathetic, arising from the working on the 
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ignorant mind of cunning, credulity, superstition, and that strange 
tugging at the heart strings which one’s native place, however 
undesirable, exerts. 


This book is truly national American literature, dealing with 
natural phenomena and types of life peculiar to that country, 
and as such it may be recommended to young people interested 
in ways of life other than their own. 


ELGARD, J: oe Red. Illus. by L. Cattermole. 223 PP- 
8x54. Ward Lock 8/6 


A good open-air story of a youth and a dog in the American 
forest. Close companionship and mutual affection bind the two 
together, and their adventures will enthrall any boy of fourteen 
onwards. The author has succeeded in creating the atmosphere 
of the forests, and the whole story has a healthy, exhilarating 
effect on its readers. 


Lipski, T. Paper sina Illus. 64 pp. 63 x 53. 
Studio d ‘ : ‘ .  3/- 


The use of paper sculpture, particularly in window dressing, 
is growing, and the craft has considerable possibilities in the hands 
of anyone with imagination. This little book gives detailed 
instructions on the making of simple and then more complicated 
forms, and illustrates these with photographs. A series of 
photographs of more ambitious finished items based on the simple 
forms described in detail gives a good idea of what the beginner 
may ultimately accomplish. 


RADDALL, T. H. Pride’s Fancy. 240 pp. 74 X 43. 
Hurst and Blackett , ‘ : ; . 9/6 


The first appeal of this story will be to those who understand 
and love ships and sailing. It is a romance of the period just after 
the French Revolution, based upon little known but very fascinat- 
ing historical fact. Set in Nova Scotia and the West Indies at a 
time when people were wild and adventurous, it is a thrilling tale. 
Though the Nova Scotian scene is dull at times, especially to the 
landlubber, the story gathers speed as it moves into action. The 
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Torry, E. N. Round My Library Fire. 





slightly archaic, reminiscent style adopted by the author helps to 
re-create a period and scene which has been little used in historical 
fiction. 


243 pp. 
8x54. Nelson . ; ' P : . 10/6 


Though probably very effective as broadcasts, these talks are 
less convincing and entertaining as reading matter. As the author 
says, they are “ gossips ” about books. They range widely, are 
informal and rely for much of their interest upon anecdotes about 
authors, some of which would be better forgotten. The scanda- 
lous nature of a man’s life does not invalidate or devalue his 
contributions to literature or even to philosophic or ethical 
thought, yet it is difficult to remain uninfluenced by a knowledge 
of such frailties, unimportant though they often are. 


The main value of the talks lies in the vast number 
of authors and books touched upon and Mr. Torry’s obvious 
feeling for them. Its weakness lies in the broadcast method, 
which is responsible for some rather wearying repetitions and 
a style which occasionally makes dull and irritating reading. 


TUNNICLIFFE, C. F. How to Draw Farm Animals. 





Illus. by the author. 64 pp. 6} 5#. Studio .  3/- 


Mr. Tunnicliffe gives many hints on the correct approach to 
the animals and on details to look for and does not attempt anything 
more tangible in the way of instruction in the actual drawing. 
The author’s many sketches also offer many suggestions. The 
book is not for the absolute beginner but rather for one who, 
having mastered the elementary technique of drawing, is now 
casting about for the type of subject that most interests him. 





Illustration by JoHN Camp from The O/d Gang (Oxford). 
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Bonfires 


and Broomsticks 
MARY NORTON 


Successor to The Magic Bed- Knob. 
‘Something really new in fairy stories, 
opening delightful new roads of 
imagination for children, and told with 
wit and a light touch which will charm 
even adults.” Good Housekeeping. 
Illustrated by MARY ADSHEAD. 
7s. 6d. net 


Musical Honours 
KITTY BARNE 


‘Story of a family of young musicians, 
a really distinguished piece of work. 
Kitty Barne gives us a real father— 
someone to love and respect, discuss, 
to humour, and to disagree with.’ 
Triffune. 
illustrated by RUTH GERVIS. 7s. 6d. net 
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Coming Shortly 


A Squirrel Called 


Rufus 
RICHARD CHURCH 


New edition. ‘One of the most en- 

chanting animal stories written with 

clarity and the greatest sense of fun, 

and the pictures are quite exquisite.’ 

The Observer. 

Illustrated in colour by JOHN SKEAPING. 
8s. 6d. net 


The Circus is Coming 
NOEL STREATFEILD 


Re-illustrated larger edition. ‘Miss 
Streatfeild went tenting with the 
famous Mills family, and the result 
is a really delightful long story.’ 
e Daily Telegraph. 
New illustrations by CLARKE HUTTON. 
7s. 6d. net 


pons PENT 








a fine new natural 
history book for 
children (11 up) 


MYSTERY 
OF THE 
MIGRANTS 


Written and illustrated by 
RICHARD OGLE 


300 pages. 
gs. net. 


Crown 8vo. 
70 illustrations. 


Published by 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 





A richly illustrated account 
of the migration of 
animals by land, sea and 
air—one of the most 
fascinating and exciting 
subjects in the whole field 
of natural history. 





‘a very good book . . . The Pictures 
are first rate.” ‘A de SELINCOURT 
in the CHILDREN’S HOUR 
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